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Chapter l 

Death Squads: 
Definition, Problems, 
and Historical Context 

Bruce B. Campbell 


Death squads \re found ail over the world today, and in just 
the last 30 years have been responsible for hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, of deaths. 1 They did not disappear with the end of 
the Cold War, and they are certainly not a uniquely Latin American 
or even a "third world’ - problem. At the same time, they differ from 
other tools of repression in a number of significant aspects, notably 
in the way they mix state and private interests and in the way they 
call into question the very legitimacy and substance of the state. 
Their prevalence, destructive capacity, and unique nature all com- 
bine to make them an important object of study. 

The purpose of this chapter is threefold. First, it will provide a 
working definition of death squads, review the literature on them, 
and set the stage for the case studies which follow. Second, it will 
call attention to several problems in our understanding of the phe- 
nomenon. Third, it will propose a historical framework for examin- 
ing the issue that promises to resolve many of these difficulties.- 1 

Definition 

Death squads are clandestine and usually irregular organizations, 
often paramilitary in nature, which carry out extrajudicial execu- 
tions and other violent acts (torture, rape, arson, bombing, etc.) 
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against clearly defined individuals or groups of people. Murder is 
their primary or even sole activity. Except in the rare case where an 
insurgent group forms them, death squads operate with the overt 
support, complicity, or acquiescence of government, or at least some 
parts of it. 3 In many cases, government security forces have partici- 
pated directly in the killing. Yet at the same time, death squads may 
be privately constituted, almost always involve the support and par- 
ticipation of elements outside of government, and develop consider- 
able independence from their backers. 4 Except in unusual _ I 

circumstances, organizations or units involved in killings of com- 
batants in the context of war between sovereign states, even where ! 

irregular resistance forces are involved, do not fall under this defin- 
ition, although the killing of noncombatants may indeed do so. 5 j 

Death squads must be distinguished from three other distinct 
but closely related phenomena: assassination, vigilantism, and ter- 
rorism. Death squad activity and assassination lie on a continuum, 
and it is both difficult and of limited utility to try to identify the 
exact point where the transition occurs. One major difference lies in j 

scale: assassination typically targets a single individual, or at most a j 

small handful of individuals. Death squads operate on a much larger j 

scale, and their victims typically number in the thousands. 6 Assassi- 
nation usually targets prominent members of an elite or political j 

leaders. Death squads may also target these elites, but their scope of j 

victims is likely to be much wider. Moreover, aside from targeting 
individuals, death squads usually also attempt to spread terror 1 

among the general population through various means. Assassina- i 

tion may be the work of a single individual and rarely involves more 
than a small number of actual killers organized for a single killing. , 

Death squads have a more permanent (if still ad hoc) organization j 

and are set up to conduct ongoing operations on a fairly large scale. : 

Death squads are often treated or discussed as an aspect of vig- j 

ilantism.' Vigilantism may be defined as the temporary usurpation , 

of the state’s powers of law and monopoly on violence by groups of 
ordinary citizens, usually to control crime or enforce social norms. 8 
Vigilantes most often claim to be the enforcers of a kind of popular 
justice. The differences between death squads and vigilantism lie in 
the fact that death squads directly involve the state in addition to 
other actors, while vigilantism comes primarily at the initiative of 
private (civil) interests and therefore involves a greater degree of i 

spontaneity. 9 Death squads tend to punish political acts and to be 


concerned with issues that are wider than purely local ones. They 
also operate on a larger geographic scale and with more coordina- 
tion and planning; vigilantism tends to be more locally based and 
grassroots in origin. 

In reality, though, there is considerable overlap between the two 
categories. Some death squads do act to combat crime or enforce so- 
cial norms. Similarly, vigilantism often involves state or elite influ- 
ence and participation, even instigation, and is generally both covert 
in nature and murderous in outcome, all features that make a clear 
distinction between it and death squad activity difficult. The mem- 
bers of death squads may even see themselves as vigilantes working 
to enforce justice. To further muddy the waters, death squad activity 
is also frequently portrayed or disguised as spontaneous acts of vigi- 
lantism in order to hide its true sponsorship. 10 One good example is 
the government-sponsored and -encouraged “vigilante” groups 
formed in apartheid-era South Africa, which not only committed 
murder themselves but were consciously and deliberately used to 
supplement and cover the activities of government death squads; an- 
other would be government claims in El Salvador that the acts of 
death squads were “simply” the spontaneous vigilante acts of patri- 
otic citizens. 11 Yet, the proximity of the two concepts is due to more 
than the problem of translating practice into theory or to conscious 
manipulation and actually points to something characteristic of 
death squads. Even in death squads that are well disciplined and 
closely tied to legitimate state structures there is still an element of 
spontaneity that makes them resemble vigilantism. This comes be- 
cause of the inevitable insinuation of private interests into the actions 
of death squads, be it in the form of individual abuse of power or of 
direct involvement of organized private interest groups. This public- 
private mix is in fact one of the most important characteristics of 
death squads. 

Terrorism is also closely related to death squad activity, but 
again should be distinguished from it. Terrorism is the commission 
of acts of murder and extreme, exceptional brutality and destruction 
in order to influence groups of people to act or refrain from acting 
in certain ways. The people terrorism seeks to influence are gener- 
ally different from its targets, which gives it a somewhat random, 
unpredictable quality. The violence is rarely committed for its own 
sake, at least when it begins, but serves rather to send a message. 
This only heightens the terror, and terrorism works through extreme 
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fear. Death squads may well be a part of a government strategy of 
state terrorism, and they very often attempt to use terror themselves, 
for example when they publicly announce their killings, use torture 
prior to murdering their victims, or leave the bodies of their victims 
in conspicuous places. Clearly, the two concepts easily exist simul- 
taneously. And yet, there is an important distinction between these 
concepts. Terrorism differs from death squad activity in that its tar- 
gets are largely instrumental or symbolic and the main effect is in- 
tended to be felt elsewhere. To put it another way, in terrorism, 
murder and other dreadful acts are committed to send a message, 
while for death squads, murder is the main point . 12 Once again, in 
practice, the two concepts are difficult to separate: terrorists may in- 
tend to send a message, but they usually pick targets as painful for 
their enemies as possible, so that the infliction of damage can 
quickly overshadow the sending of a message. In a similar way, 
death squads nearly always include a terrorist component, for their 
killings are usually very pubtic and particularly gruesome. The dis- 
tinction between the two remains an academic one; in practice it is 
often much less clear. 

Conceptual distinctions such as the ones made above matter, 
but in actual situations of state violence, they may be much less clear 
than they seem on paper. The three taxonomic categories “death 
squad,” “vigilantism,” and “terrorism” are clearly distinct in the 
abstract, but much less so in actual practice. Death squads nearly 
always show aspects of both terrorism and vigilantism in their op- 
erations, so it is prudent not to draw too fine a point about the dif- 
ferences between the three concepts. Conceptually, such distinctions 
are useful, but seem puny when compared to the realities of modem 
violence, and do not matter much to the victims. 

Special Factors 

Death squads have several key, distinguishing characteristics that 
make them either unique or unusual within the panoply of possible 
ways of organizing violence. First of all, they are covert, without 
necessarily, however, being secret. The solution to this apparent 
paradox lies in distinguishing organization from actions. What 
makes death squads different from the murderous use of regular po- 
lice and military forces is that death squads give no visible indica- 
tion that they exercise legitimate use of force and they make no 
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acknowledgment of whose orders they follow. Regular military- 
forces and most police wear uniforms, which shows that they act in 
the name of the state and that the power they exercise is therefore 
legitimate. Even plainclothes police are required to carry and display 
identification marking them as legitimate representatives of state 
power. Regular security forces also have a formal organizational 
structure and clear chain of command which allows responsibility 
for their actions to be determined. Death squads have neither. This 
makes it possible for the state (and/or any other backers they may 
have) to claim no knowledge of or influence over death squads, and 
therefore to deny any responsibility for their actions . 13 On the other 
hand, if the work of death squads is intended to spread terror, then 
their acts cannot be kept completely secret, for then they would lose 
much of their intended effect on their targets. For this reason, most 
death squads (though by no means all) make sure that their actions 
are very public: they leave their victims to be found in public places, 
they torture and mutilate them in memorable and horrific ways, and 
they sometimes even leave notes or visible signs that they were vic- 
tims of a particular unit. In some case, lists of intended victims are 
even published in advance in public media . 14 Nor is state complicity 
or support a real secret for long: death squads may visibly he made 
up of members of the security forces, and the sheer lack of state suc- 
cess in stopping them is generally enough to raise the reasonable as- 
sumption that the state therefore does not want them to stop . 15 
Flence, death squads generally involve the paradox of being secre- 
tive and covert organizations that nevertheless often act in particu- 
larly public and gruesome fashion. 

But this is not the most significant paradox involving death 
squads. One of the central, defining characteristics of states is that 
they maintain a monopoly over the use of violence. In a sense, the 
prime task of modern states is to organize and control violence . 16 
And yet in tolerating or using death squads, states inevitably com- 
promise their defining monopoly, often putting their very legitimacy 
into question. Given this paradox, the central question regarding 
death squads is why states would choose to use them at ail, given 
that other, ostensibly equally effective means are at their disposal in 
the form of regular military and police forces. The answer is quite 
complex, and not completely dear. 

It is easy to see why states (and/or other backers) lose control 
over death squads: their irregular, informal organization and the 
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demands of covert action make the exercise of control very diffi- 
cult. Moreover, death squads exist to act outside of the law: by de- 
finition, their “job” is to commit extrajudicial murder. Once the 
decision is made to cross the line of legality, where are they to stop? 
The smooth action of death squads practically requires that their 
members be granted the widest possible exemption from prosecu- 
tion and interference. That this often leads to personal abuses for 
private gain is easily understood. But the independence of death 
squads may also mean that they develop their own political agen- 
das separate from their backers, while as appendages of a bureau- 
cratic system (no matter how informal their organization), they 
often act according to organizational imperatives of competition 
with other agencies. 1 '' 

One element enhancing the independence and uncontrollability 
of death squads is the curious fact that most of them arise out of a 
peculiar symbiosis between the state and nonstate interests. For ex- 
ample, death squads in El Salvador involved the considerable sup- 
port and influence of large landowners and were often directed by a 
political movement (the ARENA party), even though some arose or- 
ganizationally within state agencies like the National Guard and all 
worked in some form of cooperation with state forces to stamp out 
an internal insurgency. The influence of these nonstate forces may 
possibly arise because of the inability of states to prevent powerful 
social groups from killing their opponents, though even then, states 
may indeed welcome such “help.” Much more likely, though, is the 
fact that the need to maintain plausible deniability of state involve- 
ment often forces the creators of death squads to seek aid from pri- 
vate groups and individuals. 18 After all, one way to establish 
deniability is to have the killing organized and done by people who 
are not formally or officially associated with the state. The desire to 
make death squads seem like a spontaneous expression of the pub- 
lic will also leads to the involvement of nonstate actors. 

There are a number of contributing factors to the insinuation of 
private interests into death squads. Since death squads are not part 
of the formal organizational structure of the security forces and 
state support for them must remain covert, they are difficult for 
states to finance. Private interests may be asked to provide covert 
funding. This was the case in El Salvador, for example, where 
wealthy exiles financed many death squads. 19 Another factor may 
sometimes lie in a sense of professionalism within the security 
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forces, which can lead to a desire to stay apart from death squads 
for a variety of reasons, 20 and in the difficulty in general of pushing 
humans to commit murder without a strong normative justifica- 
tion. 21 Another contributing factor lies in the modern concept of cit- 
izenship itself. What distinguishes a citizen from a subject, after all, 
is that the citizen feels a personal responsibility for the well-being of 
the state. This sense of personal responsibility for the state may lead 
individuals or groups to act according to w'hat they perceive is re- 
quired, even if this means breaking other norms of behavior such as 
the law. 22 Ironically, death squads may be partially motivated by the 
very sense of social responsibility that is a cornerstone of both na- 
tionalism and democracy, and they may be encouraged by the very 
professionalism in the armed forces that many see as a barrier to 
state terrorism. 


Literature Review 

There is surprisingly little research that deals specifically with death 
squads. Much of what does exist is concerned with case studies of 
death squad activity, and very little takes a synthetic or theoretical 
approach. 

The largest body of work dealing specifically with death squads 
comes from either the human rights and development community 23 or 
the media. 24 This research, often conducted at great risk, has provided 
much of the basic information now available on the subject. It has 
mainly been interested in exposing the problem and trying to stop the 
killing and has almost always focused on specific case studies. 

In the scholarly literature, death squads fall under the larger cat- 
egory of “state violence” or “state terrorism” and are sometimes 
also treated as a kind of vigilantism, and so a discussion of the lit- 
erature on these broader categories of violence must come first. 
There is now a fairly large body of literature on state violence and 
state terrorism. 25 Among the most important of these are a number 
of works, which came from George Lopez, Raymond Duvall, and 
especially Michael Stohl in a series of publications in the 1980s. 26 In 
1983 Duvall and Stohl developed an “expected utility” model for 
the employment of terror by states: terror is used because it appears 
either more effective or less ineffective than alternative means. 2/ 
They specify that weak states tend to use it when it is perceived as 
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better (or at least less bad) than the alternatives, whereas strong 
states use it only when highly isolated from the international com- 
munity or when they are either militaristic states or feel they have a 
special ideological mission, as in the National Socialist “mission” to 
cleanse the world of Jews. 28 Also in 1986, Stohl identified three ad- 
ditional variables that can constrain or promote state terrorism: 

• the cultural value of violence in a given place 

• the social distance between killers and victims, or the ease 
with which the targets can be denied human attributes 

• the routinization of violence within a context of bu- 
reaucratic irresponsibility. 29 


A further development and synthesis of the work by Stohl, 
Lopez, and Duvall was done by Ted Robert Gurr in the same year. 30 
He also defined state terror as a rational, intentional choice. He 
listed a range of factors likely to lead to the employment of state vi- 
olence, even terror, against domestic populations. Gurr postulates, 
as a necessary precondition for the use of state terror, the existence 
of a class, group, or party that the ruling elite sees as a threat to its 
continued rule. The greater this threat, the greater the likelihood of 
violence. Similarly, the greater the latent support for this challenger 
group within the population, the greater the likelihood of violence. 
Challengers to the system who use violence are more likely to be met 
with terror than those who don’t. Furthermore, state terror is more 
likely to be used against marginal groups rather than against groups 
with dose ties to ruling elites. According to Gurr, weak regimes are 
more likely to use terror than strong ones, and elites that come to 
power through violence are more likely to use it to stay in power 
than those that didn’t. The successful situational uses of terror are 
likely to lead to its permanent use, whereas the initial decision to use 
terror is usually modeled on outside or earlier examples: states tend 
to imitate each other. Gurr states that democratic values and tradi- 
tions are likely to inhibit the use of violence by states against their 
own citizens, while the greater the racial, class or religious hetero- 
geneity of a society and the greater its social stratification, the 
greater the likelihood of state violence. He argues that ethnic or re- 
ligious minority elites in highly stratified societies are very likely to 
use terror against their populations. In fact, Gurr maintains that the 
greater the degree of stratification, the greater the likelihood of vio- 
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lence. Naturally, external threats are likely to cause force to be used 
against internal opponents, and regimes involved in the proxy con- 
flicts of major powers are highly likely to use the most extreme 
forms of terror. Regimes peripheral to world capitalism, especially 
when they are autarchic and less vulnerable to international sanc- 
tions, are also more likely to use violence. For Gurr, the biggest pre- 
dictor of all for state terror is the existence of units or institutions 
specialized in combating terrorism. 

Other approaches to explaining state violence and terror in- 
clude the cultural school of anthropologists, who see violence as 
learned or as the result of socialization 31 ; those who see it as a fun- 
damental part of totalitarianism’ 2 ; dependency and social structure 
theorists, who see it as resulting from the imbalanced character of 
existing North-South economic relations 33 ; and imperialism theo- 
rists, who use a paradigm of global structural violence resulting 
from capitalist imperialism. 34 Finally, some theorists simply blame 
the United States for most, if not all, state terror. 33 

Another common way of explaining some forms of state terror 
is to discuss it in terms of vigilantism, and the relationship between 
the two concepts has already been discussed above. 36 Peter C. Seder- 
berg, in particular, provides valuable insights. Fie sees vigilantism as 
being often the reaction to a widening range of officially tolerated 
innovation and [even] the existence of state-sponsored innova- 
tion.”-’ Vigilante groups are then organized either privately or by the 
state against those seen as real or symbolic threats to existing order. 
According to his research, vigilante groups tend to recruit those 
whose status is insecure or who have authoritarian personalities. 

This relatively recent work on state violence has greatly in- 
creased our understanding of the circumstances under which states 
opt to exercise extreme violence against their own people. Unfortu- 
nately, none of it really explains why certain forms of violence such 
as death squads are used in any particular case and not other forms. 

It also rarely even mentions death squads at all, and if so, only in 
passing as one of many possible forms of state violence. 

There is a fairly small body of scholarly literature that deals 
with death squads directly and specifically instead of subsuming 
them under the larger category of state terrorism. Most of it, like 
the work of journalists and human rights workers, is in the form of 
case studies focusing on a single country or at most a limited geo- 
graphic area. ’ 8 While all of these are important and supply crucial 
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information, they generally do not attempt to develop a compre- 
hensive idea of why death squads are used or to draw broader con- 
clusions about their nature. A few works do take a more synthetic 
and comprehensive approach, however. One of the most important 
is a short article by David Mason and Dale Krane . 39 Much like 
more general work on state terrorism, they see the use of death 
squads as a rational choice for comprador regimes. Once countries 
adopt an agro-export growth model that ties them closely to the 
world capitalist system, they lack the resources to alleviate mass 
unrest provoked by concomitant economic changes (unemploy- 
ment, expropriation, depressed wages, etc.). Their easiest response 
to this dissatisfaction is violence. This, in turn, leads to popular vi- 
olence in response, and a process of mutual escalation follows. 
Governments in this kind of situation often resort to the use of 
death squads. State terror is unable to resolve the conflict, however, 
so that after a period of great brutality and destruction, the result 
is ultimately mutual exhaustion and stalemate. In effect, the weak- 
ness of the state precludes less violent alternatives to death squads 
and terror The problem with Mason and Krane’s approach is that 
it is narrowly focused on economics and state weakness and does 
not explain the use of death squads by states that have significant 
resources. Their theory also does not explain why death squads are 
used in preference to other means of repression, other than citing 
the need for reasonable denial. 

Perhaps the best of the handful of studies specifically on death 
squads is in the work of Miles Wolpin 40 He places the responsibil- 
ity for their existence squarely on states and their leaders, citing only 
a handful of cases in which they might have been formed simply be- 
cause states were too weak to prevent them . 41 He says that death 
squads are particularly likely to be employed against strong, urban- 
based opposition groups and where deniability is considered neces- 
sary for domestic and/or international reasons. He sees states using 
them mainly where an opposition movement is both growing and a 
major threat to a highly stratified exploitative system. He holds that 
their use is also likely if success in mobilizing public bias against 
popular, left-wing, or ethnic opposition movements is problematic; 
in this case, death squads are employed to compensate for a lack of 
sufficient electoral mobilization against the perceived internal 
threat, especially in low-income countries. He also raises the impor- 
tant proposition that death squads may be used in weak states sim- 


ply because they may turn out to be more “efficient” than other 
state sectors. 

Wolpin stresses the importance of deniability in choosing to use 
death squads, but doesn’t really say why, other than to serve as a fig 
leaf for those elements among a ruling coalition who do not want to 
acknowledge the state’s use of violence. This is not a sufficient ex- 
planation, but it is a start. Wolpin is actually best in discussing why 
states may resort to violence , 42 and he also does well to include ac- 
knowledgment of cultural factors and specifically local context in 
his analysis. Nevertheless, he doesn’t really add much to our knowl- 
edge of why some states use death squads instead of other forms of 
violence. He still regards death squads mainly as a function of the 
degree of a state’s economic stratification and exploitation; he some- 
times conflates vigilantism and death squads; and though he for- 
mally rejects it, he still implies that death squads are the recourse of 
“weak” states. 

Wolpin himself acknowledges the limits of our understanding of 
death squads and calls for more research, particularly the need to 
look further at the impact of child-rearing practices and other cul- 
tural factors on the willingness to use violence, the need for mea- 
sures of the thresholds and degrees of socioeconomic oppression 
leading to death squads, and the need for more study of elite group 
cohesion, quality, and values. 

One new study that sheds light on many of these issues is a col- 
lection of work by a group of anthropologists edited by Jeffrey 
Sluka . 43 This new work adds valuable new perspectives to the study 
of death squads and state violence. Current research on state vio- 
lence seems to be growing more and more open to a consideration 
of cultural factors specific to a given society, precisely the sort of 
question anthropology as a discipline is able to answer . 44 Future re- 
search, freed from a Cold War context and an overemphasis on eco- 
nomic factors as the ultimate origin of all evil, will certainly advance 
our understanding of death squads greatly. 

Problem Areas 

The question of why some states use death squads instead of other 
means of violent repression is a central one for human rights prac- 
titioners and academics alike, and neither group has yet found a 
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definitive answer. An answer can be approached only by citing a 
number of contributing elements simultaneously. 

The thesis that death squads may exist because a given state is 
simply too weak to prevent powerful social interests from engag- 
ing in murder can be rejected in all but a handful of cases. It 
sounds plausible, yet in practice, the state, rather than being a 
“victim,” actually either initiates the formation of death squads or 
cooperates with them. The “weak state” thesis has additional 
problems. To begin with, the concept of a “weak” state is seldom 
defined in any rigorous manner, and all too often it amounts to the 
expression of an ideological bias: “weak” states are those that are 
simply not as “democratic” as “we” are. It also implies a strict di- 
chotomy between “weak” and “strong” states that usually does 
not reflect reality. Modern states, even “weak” ones, are complex, 
and given the multitude of functions even relatively feeble states 
have to fulfill today, it is quite possible for a state to be strong in 
some areas and weak in others. Finally, even keeping the previous 
point in mind, the sheer number of deaths caused by some death 
squads makes it perverse to attribute them to any form of state 
weakness. 

The kind of economic argument advanced by Mason and Krane, 
that states dependent on an agro-export economy lack the resources 
to satisfy domestic demands and are therefore forced to rely on ex- 
treme violence, has certainly been shown to apply to numerous situ- 
ations in which death squads have been used . 45 Much the same may 
be said of the “expected utility” argument of Duvall, Stohl, Gurr, and 
others. Yet both may explain the recourse to state terror, but not 
which type, and are therefore only parts of the puzzle. 

One major factor for the use of death squads lies in the need of 
states to deny that they are breaking established norms of behavior. 
The modern state is bound by a whole range of internal and exter- 
nal norms that place strict limits on a state’s range of options — if re- 
spected. Only death squads and other covert means provide 
plausible deniability of state involvement in violent acts. Domesti- 
cally, citizens expect the rule of law, adherence to certain norms of 
behavior, or at least predictable behavior from their governments. 
States may engage in covert violence in order to protect the sensi- 
bilities of domestic populations and thus preserve state legitimacy . 46 
This is, however, a fairly weak explanation, given that death squads 
often make their acts public to sow terror, and given the fact that 
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plausible deniability of state complicity in death squad violence can 
hardly be maintained domestically for long, if it ever works at all. 

The rise in interest in human rights and legal norms for state be- 
havior internationally since at least the late nineteenth century also 
plays a role. 4/ Today states find themselves under scrutiny from for- 
e i§ n governments, both allied and enemy; semigovernmenta! agen- 
cies such as the World Bank; and a multitude of nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), such as Amnesty International, Human 
Rights Watch, and Greenpeace, not to mention the international 
media. 4 ' Failure to meet international norms of behavior can have 
all sorts of serious repercussions today, including loss of foreign 
loans and investment, diminution or Joss of foreign aid, loss of 
tourist revenue, trade boycotts, etc. States wishing to use extreme 
forms of extralegal violence thus have every reason to appear unin- 
volved. Though the charade doesn’t usually last very long, it is dif- 
ficult to prove government complicity in death squad actions— such 
proof usually comes at great cost to local human rights organiza- 
tions and monitors, who are themselves often among the prime tar- 
gets of the death squads . 49 This is one of the many cruel ironies that 
crop up in connection with state violence, for it is quite likely that 
the increased concern for human rights has itself inadvertently been 
a contributing factor in the use of covert violence by governments, 
and in particular, in the use of death squads . 50 

Wolpin provides other elements of an answer. Flis prediction 
that death squads are more likely to be employed against successful, 
urban-based insurgencies and in electoral systems where it is impos- 
sible to mobilize sufficient electoral potential against popular left- 
wing and/or ethnically based opposition movements does at least 
address the question of when death squads are likely to be used 
rather than other forms of violence, though he still doesn’t go very 
far in saying why this is the case. He also underscores the impor- 
tance of deniability and mentions the probable importance of cul- 
tural factors. Most important of all, his notion that death squads 
may be used because they are perceived as being more efficient than 
other state agents is a useful way of getting at relative areas of state 
weakness, without falling into a weak-state, strong-state di- 
chotomy .-'’ 1 Still, while this provides a number of important pieces of 
the answer, it is not complete. 

The influence of ideological and cultural factors coming from 
both internal and external actors bears future research, as numerous 
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authors have already concluded. 52 Several authors have explored the 
influence of national security doctrine that became popular among 
noncommunist state leaders during the Cold War and may perhaps 
have included at least a regional exchange of information on tactics, 
including death squads. 53 Yet once again, neither of these is able to 
explain why the choice of death squads over other forms of violence 
is made. 

Finally, one other reason for the decision to use death squads 
may be the simple calculation that the state faces an extraordinarily 
dangerous situation that requires extraordinary methods. An incli- 
nation to see the threat of even moderate change in the status quo, 
particularly when the challenge is ideologically based, as being pro- 
foundly threatening and justifying the most extreme measures imag- 
inable is nothing new in human history, yet provides a powerful 
explanation for the panic of established elites in the face of even 
modest change. This again begs the question of why states support 
or tolerate death squads and not some other, equally violent ap- 
proach to solve their most intractable and existential political or so- 
cial challenges. 

Historical Interpretation 

What may be needed to advance the understanding of death squads, 
and in particular to begin to better answer the question of why 
states resort to death squads as opposed to other means of repres- 
sion, is a more historically based explanation. 

The process begins by locating death squads in time. How far 
back does it make sense to speak about them? Though the use of vi- 
olence by rulers against their own people goes as far back as 
recorded history, it makes no sense to label every instance of this 
type as a death squad. 54 One key is that by definition, death squads 
carry out “extrajudicial murder” and other extrajudicial acts. The 
operant phrase here is “extrajudicial”; death squads as such could 
not have existed before the establishment of the principle that even 
rulers or states must respect the rule of law, or before the establish- 
ment of a state monopoly on the use of force (in Western Europe, 
roughly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). 55 

But there is good reason to set the temporal limit for the exis- 
tence of death squads even later: one of the most interesting charac- 


teristics of death squads is the fact that they are not always simply 
the tools of the state. As already mentioned, they often draw sup- 
port, motivation, and resources from outside official circles, and 
they usually develop their own agendas and exercise some amount 
of independence from their sponsors. What this means is that death 
squads cannot exist without a strong degree of social plurality and 
without the historical development of the notion that private indi- 
viduals can and should play a role in the political process. In short, 
death squads cannot exist before the concept of citizenship does. 56 

Another important clue for situating death squads historically 
lies in the clandestine nature of death squad activity. By both defin- 
ition and practice, death squads operate in the shadows and margins 
of society. The secretive nature of death squads has some “tactical” 
purpose to heighten the terror produced by their activities, but this 
is clearly not the main reason for it. Instead, death squads operate 
in a clandestine manner so that their backers (usually governments) 
may plausibly deny to both a domestic and a foreign audience that 
they are connected to the death squads. Domestically, this makes no 
sense before the existence of the concept that governments derive 
their legitimacy from the consent of the governed, and that this con- 
sent is based, among other things, on holding to the rule of law. Ex- 
ternally, it makes no sense without the idea that the opinion of 
foreign states and their citizens is also an important aspect of a 
state’s legitimacy. Thus, we can’t speak of the existence of death 
squads before the development of states that have a monopoly on 
I the use of force and are expected to abide by laws. Only after this 

I time do the things death squads do become unusual or extraordi- 

| nary. Similarly, the creation of the autonomous citizen as a political 

actor, the invention of mass politics, and the development of a 
“world court of public opinion” are all crucial prerequisites for the 
| existence of what we cal! death squads. Therefore death squads can- 

! not reasonably be said to exist before the French Revolution and the 

: early nineteenth century, which means before the creation of the 

I modern state. 

One of the first proto-death squads was the early Ku Klux Klan, 
| a secret society originally created by former Confederate soldiers in 

3 the American South just after the end of the American Civil War. It 

conducted death-squad-like killings and other terrorist acts against re- 
cently freed black slaves, “carpetbaggers,” and those thought to col- 
I laborate too closely with the agents of the victorious federal 
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government engaged in “reconstructing” the recently rebellious 
South. Though it was formed in opposition to the legitimate state 
government, unlike most modern death squads, it acted in the name 
of a former, defeated Confederate one, and in the name of a system of 
racially based social stratification and economic exploitation. Other- 
wise, in its murderous intent, links to private elite interests, and covert 
nature, it very closely resembles modern death squads. 57 Note that it 
originated in what is not commonly referred to as a weak state, nor 
one that was uniformly in the thrall of an export-oriented agricultural 
policy geared to the capitalist world market. 58 

The Crisis of the Modern State and “Subcontracting” 

One potentially fruitful approach is to consider death squads as 
one — albeit extreme — manifestation of what may be called the cri- 
sis of the twentieth-century state. 

The modern state is conceived in terms of force. In his classic 
definition of the state, the nineteenth-century German scholar Max 
Weber defined the state as “that human community, which, within 
a given territory, claims for itself the legitimate monopoly of physi- 
cal violence.”' 9 Developing out of the medieval kingdoms of West- 
ern Europe, the history of the modern state is linked to violence 
from its very beginning. 60 

Only in the nineteenth century did the western state take the 
form that has become the model and norm today for all modern 
states. At that time, and under the impact of classical liberalism, the 
role of the state was defined in fairly narrow terms, and thus so were 
the means that the state had at its disposal to fulfill that role. 6 ’ The 
continuing industrial revolution, the growing complexity of society, 
and the impact of world war — in short, ongoing modernization — 
have all served to widen the role of the state. The means at the dis- 
posal of states have not always kept up with this expansion, so that 
in the twentieth century, states have increasingly felt it necessary to 
reach outside themselves — that is, to reach outside that normative 
liberal-legal framework established in the nineteenth century — in 
order to find the tools or helpers necessary to perform all the tasks 
at hand. This has led to the widespread use of semistate or semi- 
public entities by modern states to “subcontract” important politi- 
cal, social, and economic tasks. Because of this, the modern state 
bleeds sovereignty, which is one of its defining characteristics. 
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This process may be initiated either by the state or by private in- 
terest groups or both. Benign examples of the process include such 
diverse organizations as the Boy Scouts 62 and regulated monopolies 
such as the former Bell Telephone System. Yet in crisis situations or 
situations in which the legitimacy of states is called into question, 
this “subcontracting” can assume more malevolent forms, such as 
the formation or toleration of paramilitary auxiliaries or, in extreme 
cases, death squads. This way of looking at death squads certainly 
fits within a rational choice model, and it has the advantage of plac- 
ing death squads in a larger context that is common to all modern 
states, “weak” or “strong,” and irrespective of their position in the 
world capitalist system. Further, it is consistent with scholarship 
that sees an increased danger of extreme violence in situations in 
which states or elites are in the process of rapid modernization. 63 
Thus, cases such as the early KKK in the mid-to-late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury United States or Spain in the 1980s, neither involving a state 
that was a weak state or was in a dependent position within the 
world capitalist system at the time, do not appear to be such anom- 
alies. Moreover, it overcomes the pejorative connotations associated 
with the weak-state hypothesis. The point is not to discount state 
weakness or economic factors in making the use of death squads 
more likely, but rather to escape the danger of failing to see the uni- 
versal possibility that any state may choose to use death squads. 

Modern states have a habit of subcontracting. In certain crisis 
situations (and here the literature on state violence in general is still 
very useful), this subcontracting can occur even at the risk of di- 
minishing the states’ legitimacy by violating the law, or by compro- 
mising its monopoly on the use of violence. 6 '* This would then place 
death squads at the outer limits of a much larger continuum that 
would encompass all sorts of state and semistate organizations, 
from “quasi-autonomous, nongovernmental organizations” 
(“quangos”) 65 to paramilitary groups, but still, unfortunately, 
within a spectrum of normal state behavior. 

The advantage of this framework is that it allows us to locate 
death squads as a part of a larger historical trend, while still allow- 
ing for the specifics of each individual instance of their use. At the 
same time, it permits the inclusion of nonstate or nongovernmental 
actors, for whether states instigate death squad violence or merely 
tolerate it, such violence is symptomatic of the same crisis. This is im- 
portant, for the extent of nonstate initiative in death squads is often 
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underestimated. Finally, this explanation leaves room for state weak- 
ness or lack of legitimacy to be considered as contributing factors. 

Conclusion 

I 

ft may be that the trend toward subcontracting that characterizes 
modern states signals enough of a blurring of the traditional defini- | 

tion of a state that we will need to develop a new one, or perhaps 
that we will need to begin speaking of a “postmodern” state that 
can be and not be at the same time . 66 In any case, we can now see 
one of the roots of death squad use in more conventional forms of 
state behavior and stop trying to measure how a state’s weakness or 
its condition of dependency made it turn to death squads. Sadly, the ; 

historical context introduced here does not provide any grounds for 
optimism that the use of death squads is likely to end soon. Quite | 

the contrary: they are likely to become a more frequent phenome- | 

non. 6 ' The end of the Cold War has brought an increase in small | 

wars, domestic revolts, and ethnically or nationally based conflicts. | 

Meanwhile, the demands placed on states by the sheer complexity 
of modern life continue to grow, and therefore the habit of subcon- I 

reacting, which contributes to the formation of death squads in al- 
ready violent situations, is likely only to grow stronger, ft is ironic, 
in a world of nearly endemic “ethnic” and nationalist conflict, that 
the strong, unitary state, the very agent that should (theoretically) I 

support and defend these essentialist identities, is in such decline . 68 
This is not to say that the death squads themselves will not change 
to fit new contexts or will not react to moves designed to stop them. f 

There is already evidence, for example, that state-sponsored killers 
are working harder to hide evidence of their acts, in order to escape 
punishment from international courts . 69 It is also likely that contin- I 

ued and better domestic and international scrutiny of violence will J 

cause direct government involvement in death squads to decline. 

The likely result will unfortunately be a greater degree of private in- 
volvement and thus even less control and discipline of the killers 
than ever before. And yet international scrutiny, the dedication of 
countless human rights workers, and, not least, the resistance of the 
victims themselves have had a positive effect in reducing the use of 
death squads and bringing their members to justice. This, too, will 
continue. 0 Death squads will likely never go away completely, but 
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they can be opposed, exposed, limited, and stigmatized until their 
use by stares becomes unacceptably costly. 

Notes 

One superficial measure of the scale of the problem is the frequency 
with which the topic appears in the media. For example, a search of 
the Lexis-Nexis electronic database of major U.S. and international 
newspapers turned up 147 references to the term “death squad” for 
the short period from January I to September I, 1999, alone. 

2. Death squads are not an easy topic. In a subject so extreme, some 
disagreement is inevitable. While the other participants in this book 
have seen the definition this chapter sets out, they do not necessarily 
agree either with it or with the rest of the analysis that follows. Nor 
is this meant to be the last word on the subject, not least because all 
of the papers in this volume, in one way or another, push out the lim- 
its of our understanding of the subject and prepare the way for fur- 
ther research. 

3. The vast majority of notorious death squad cases have involved the 
complicity of sovereign states. There are very few cases where insur- 
gent groups have created true death squads. Examples might include 
special groups alleged to have been set up by the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) or the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Even 
here, however, the insurgent groups in question have aspired or 
claimed to represent a not as yet recognized state in the making, and 
have claimed state powers and legitimacy. 

4. The literature from human rights organizations takes particular 
pains to stress government control over death squads in order to em- 
phasize accountability, yet in the end even it must admit that death 
squads often enjoy considerable independence in practice and that 
they often follow their own agendas. See, for example, Amnesty In- 
ternational, El Salvador: “Death Squads " — a Government Strategy 
(London: Amnesty International, 198S), 1,3 (note I), 1.5-18,44—45. 

5. The definition is the author’s, but draws on earlier definitions pro- 
vided by Amnesty International, El Salvador, 1; T. David Mason and 
Dale A. Kraue, “The Political Economy of Death Squads: Toward a 
Theory of the Impact of State-Sanctioned Terror,” International Stud- 
ies Quarterly 33 ( 1 989): 175-98 (here, 178); and the Library of Con- 
gress, Bibliographic Category Definition of “death squads,” obtained 
on-line from the Library of Congress electronic catalog, 1995. Fur- 
ther help on the definition has come from Arthur D. Brenner, Cynthia 
Arnson, Jeffrey Sluka, James Ron, and Allen Feldman. 
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6. Assassination is defined as the “premeditated murder of a political 

figure for reasons of the victim’s prominence, [or] political perspec- 
tive.’’ Joel Krieger, The Oxford Companion to Politics of the World | 

(New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 55-56. On the subject, \ 

see Thomas H. Snitch, “Terrorism and Political Assassinations: A | 

Transnational Assessment 1968-80,” Annals of the American Acad- | 

cmy of Political and Social Sciences, no. 463 {September 1982): j 

54-66; Franklin L. Ford, Political Murder: From Tyrannicide to Ter- 
rorism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985). | 

7. See Ray Abrahams, Vigilant Citizens: Vigilantism and the State | 

(Cambridge: Polity Press, 1998); H. Jon Rosenbaum and Peter C. § 

Sederberg, eds., Vigilante Politics (Philadelphia: University of Penn- § 

syivania Press, 1976); Martha K. Huggins, “Vigilantism and the § 

State: A Look South and North,” in Vigilantism and the State in 

Modern Latin America: Essays on Extralegal Violence, ed. Martha 
K. Huggins (New York: Praeger, 1991); or David Kowalewski, 
“Countermovement Vigilantism and Human Rights, A Propositional 
Inventory,” Crime , Law and Social Change 25 (1996): 63-81. In the I 

present volume, see Chapter 5. | 

8. The definition of vigilantism is a contentious issue; the one offered ; 

here is loosely based on material offered in Abrahams, Vigilant C it- | 

izens, 1-9. 1 

9. This is not to imply that all vigilante groups are completely sponta- 1 

neous, for many are highly organized and usually involve the active I 

participation of at least local elites, and they may even enjoy the sup- § 

port of the national government. I 

10. This discussion takes up in modified form the division of vigilantism e 

into three types as outlined in FI. Jon Rosenbaum and Peter C. Seder- S 

berg, “Vigilantism, an Analysis of Establishment Violence,” in ft 

Rosenbaum and Sederberg, Vigilante Politics, 9-19. Their third cat- 1 

egory, “regime-control vigilantism,” includes the type of activity de- f 

noted here as death squads. Also highly useful in drawing the 
differences between death squads and vigilantism is Abrahams, Vig- i 

ilant Citizens. See also Huggins, Vigilantism and the State. I 

11. On South Africa, see Chaprer 9 in this volume; also Peter Harris, 

“The Role of Right-Wing Vigilantes in South Africa,” and Mark 
Phillips, “Divide and Repress: Vigilantes and State Objectives in j 

Crossroads,” both in States of Terror: Death Squads or Develop- 1 

ment? ed. Mike Kirkwood (London: Catholic Institute for Interna- |: 

tional Relations, 1989). On El Salvador, see Chapter 4 in this # 

volume. 1 

12. This distinction is drawn from a highly instrumental reading of the 

following works: Raymond D. Duvall and Michael Stohl, “Gover- 1 

■j i 


nance by Terror,” in The Politics of Terrorism, 3rd. ed., ed. Michael 
Stohl (New York: Marcel Dekker, 1988), 231-71; Michael Stohl, 
“Demystifying Terrorism: The Myths and Realities of Contemporary- 
Political Terrorism,” in Stohl, The Politics of Terrorism, 1-27; Alex 
P. Schmid and Albert ]. Jongman, Political Terrorism. A New Guide 
to Actors, Authors, Concepts , Data Bases, Theories and Literature, 
2nd. ed. (Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1988), 
esp. 1-59. Note that the literature on terrorism is particularly volu- 
minous, and there are literally hundreds of definitions. See Schmid 
and Jongman, Political Terrorism, 239-482, for a good bibliography. 

13. States often claim that death squads are spontaneous acts of an ag- 
grieved public, or that they are actually agents of an insurgent group, 
but this is simply to conceal the true state of affairs and is irrelevant 
to our definition. (See Chapter 10 in this volume for examples of 
both.) Note that the covert nature of death squads may also serve the 
secondary purpose of enhancing the terror they generate, since an 
unnamed threat can be extremely frightening. 

14. See Abram de Swaan, “Terror as a Government Service,” in Repres- 
sion and Repressive Violence, ed. Mario Hoefnageis (Amsterdam: 
Swets and Zeitlinger, 1977), 44-45, on the “twilight nature” of 
knowledge about acts of terror under terrorist regimes. While the 
publication of the names of potential victims or of target lists may 
well be considered terrorism, without their subsequent murder by 
organized groups, it cannot be considered an instance of death squad 
activity. 

15. Examples of this abound. See, for example. Chapter 4 below. 

16. See, for example, Charles Tilly, Coercion, Capital, and European 
States, AD 990-1990 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1990), 67-70. 

17. The Brazilian death squads examined by Martha Huggins in Chap- 
ter 8 of this volume are a perfect example. 

18. For example, this is well documented in the case of Serbian paramil- 
itary groups that functioned as death squads in Bosnia and Croatia. 
See below. Chapter 11. 

19. See Chapter 4 below. 

20. In some cases, the conventional armed forces may be put off by the 
illegality of death squads (even if they do not step in to stop them), 
or they may simply be repelled by the ad hoc nature of death squads 
or their perceived lack of discipline. As an example, the Yugoslav 
Federal Army preferred to leave “ethnic cleansing” and other brutal 
acts in Bosnia to the privately organized paramilitary groups. In a 
similar fashion, the conventional military often felt rivalry with pri- 
vate death squads in El Salvador, yet cooperated with them and even 
formed their ovvn. Clearly, though, this varies from case to case, and 
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many professional armies or police forces have no difficulty working 
with, or even acting as, death squads. 

21. See Lt. Col. Dave Grossman, On Killing: The Psychological Cost of 
Learning to Kill in War and Society (Boston: Little, Brown, 1995). 

22 See, for example, the Weimar German case in Chapter 3, below. 

23. For example, Amnesty International, Political Killings by Govern- 
ments (London: Amnesty International, 1983); Amnesty Interna- 
tional, El Salvador; and Ben Penglase, Final Justice: Police and 
Death Squad Homicides of Adolescents in Brazil (New York: 
Human Rights Watch, 1994). See also Kirkwood, States of Terror, 
which lies at the border of human rights and academic studies. 

24. For example, “El Salvador’s Reborn Death Squads,” Economist, 13 
November 1993, 52; “Chronicle of a Death Foretold,” Economist, 

9 September 1995, 50-51; “A Chilling Tale,” Economist, 9 Decem- 
ber 1995, 45-46: Tony Stark, “Masked Gunmen and Death Squads 
in Drag,” New Statesman and Society 5, no. 218 (4 September 
1992): 18-20; Anne Nelson and Cynthia Arnson, “Death Squads, 
D’Aubuisson and ‘Democracy,’” Nation, 28 January 1984, 88-90; 
Lucia Annunziata, “The Death Squads,” Nation, 31 March 1984, 
372-73; and Christopher Dickey, “Behind the Death Squads: Who 
They Are, How They Work, and Why No One Can Stop Them,” 
New Republic 189, no. 26 (1983): 16-21. 

25. A good, if by now somewhat dated, summary may be found in 
Schmid and jongman. Political Terrorism, 72-79 and 259-69. A 
similar, more up-to-date one may be found in Miles D. Woipm, 
“State Terrorism and Death Squads in the New World Order,” tn 
The Culture of Violence, eds. Kumar Rupesinghe and Marcial Rubio 
C. (Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 1994), 200-216. The 
following draws heavily on Woipin in its topology of the literature. 

26. Aside from those discussed below, see George A. Lopez and Michael 
Stohl, eds.. Dependence, Development, and State Repression (New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1989); Michael Stohl and George A. Lopez, 
Terrible Beyond Endurances' The Foreign Policy of State Terrorism 
(New York, Greenwood Press, 1988); George A. Lopez, Terrorism 
and World Order, The Whole Earth Papers, no. 18 (New York: 
Global Education Associates, 1983); Michael Stohl and George A. 
Lopez, The State as Terrorist: The Dynamics of Governmental Vio- 
lence and Repression (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1984). 

27. Duvall and Stohl, “Governance by Terror,” 231-71 (quotation from 
255). 

28. Duvall and Stohl, “Governance by Terror,” 256-62. 

29. Michael Stohl, “The Superpowers and International Terrorism, in 
Government. Violence and Repression: An Agenda for Research, eds. 
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Michael Stohl and George A. Lopez (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1986), 207-34, csp. 212. 

30. Ted Robert Gurr, “The Political Origins of State Violence and Ter- 
ror: A Theoretical Analysis,” in Stohl and Lopez, Government Vio- 
lence and Repression, 46-48. 

31. Johan Gaining, “Cultural Violence,” Journal of Peace Research 27, 
no. 3 ( 1990): 291-305; Carolyn Nordstrom and JoAnn Martin, eds.. 
The Paths to Domination, Resistance, and Terror (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1992). 

32. Alexander Dallin and George W. Breslauer, Political Terror in Com- 
munist Systems (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1970); Hannah 
Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1973), 440. 

33. Conway W. Henderson, “Conditions Affecting the Use of Political 
Repression,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 35, no. 1 (1991): 
120-42; Gernot Kohler, “Global Apartheid,” in Toward a Just 
World Order ; eds. Richard Falk, Samuel S. Kin, and Saul H. 
Mendlovitz (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1982), 1: 315-25. See 
also Mason and Krane, “Political Economy of Death Squads.” 

.34. Johan Galtung, “Self-Reliance: An Overdue Strategy for Transition,” 
in Falk et al., 602-622. 

35. Richard E. Rubenstein, Alchemists of Revolution: Terrorism in the 
Modern World (New York: Basic Books, 1987); Harry E. Vanden, 
“Terrorism, Law, and State Policy in Central America: The Eighties,” 
New Political Science 18/19 (Fail/Winter 1990). See also the litera- 
ture on the activities of the CIA, for example, John Stockwell, Prae- 
torian Guard: The U.S. Role in the New World Order (Boston: 
South End Press, 1991); Philip Agee, Inside the Company: CIA 
Diary (New York: Bantam Books, 1975); and Edward Herman, The 
Real Terror Network (Boston: South End Press, .1982). 

36. Among the best scholars on vigilantism are Sederberg and Abrahams. 

37. Peter C. Sederberg, “The Phenomenology of Vigilantism in Contem- 
porary America: An Interpretation,” in Rosenbaum and Sederberg, 
Terrorism, 287-305 (here, 297). 

38. One reason for this is that the academy still organizes specializa- 
tion mainly along national lines. Good examples of the literature 
include Martin van Bruinessen, “Turkey’s Death Squads,” Middle 
East Report 26, no. 2 (April-June 1996): 20-23; and Justus M. Van 
der Kroef, “Terrorism by Authority: The Case of the Death Squads 
of Indonesia and the Philippines,” Current Research on Peace and 
Violence 10, no. 4 (1987): 143-58. Several of the contributors to 
this present volume have also published important academic case 
studies. 
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39. Mason and Krane, “The Politieai Economy of Death Squads," 
j75_98. See also William Anthony Lavelle, “State Terrorism and 
the Death Squad: A Study of the Phenomenon” (M.A. thesis, Cali- 
fornia State University, Sacramento, 1992), reprinted as unclassi- 
fied Technical Information Report by the Defense Information 
Agency, Alexandria, VA, 1993. This is largely a summary of exist- 
ing research. 

40. Miles D. Wolpin, State Terrorism and Death Squads in the New 
World Order, Peace Research Reviews 12, no. 3 (Dundas, Canada: 
Peace Research Institute, 1992); Wolpin, “State Terrorism and Dearh 
Squads in the New World Order,” 200-16. 

41. He includes Lebanon in 1970s and ‘80s, Colombia in the 1940s, 
and possibly even Sri Lanka in the 1990s. Wolpin, State Terrorism , 
38. 

42. See Wolpin, State Terrorism, 42-44. Many of his arguments in this 
context are very similar to the work of Ted Robert Gurr, cited above. 

43. Jeffrey Sluka, ed., Death Squad: The Anthropology of State Terror 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1999). 

44. Other books that don’t deal directly with death squads but some- 
times discuss them peripherally and that are particularly useful in 
understanding the subject include Allen Feldman, Formations of Vi- 
olence: The Narrative of the Body and Political Terror in Northern 
Ireland (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991); Marfa Jose 
Moyano, Argentina’s Lost Patrol: Armed Struggle 1969-1978 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1995); Hans Werner Fobter and Peter 
Waldmann, eds., Staatliche und parastaatliche Gewalt in 
Lateinanierika (Frankfurt am Main: Vervuert Verlag, 1991). 

45. T. David Mason and Dale A. Krane, “The Political Economy of 
Death Squads: Toward a Theory of the Impact of State-Sanctioned 
Terror,” International Studies Quarterly 33 (1989): 175-98. See also 
Steven Jackson et ah, “Conflict and Coercion, Conflict Resolution 
22, no. 4 (December 1978): 627-57. 

46. This was a factor in the use of death squads in El Salvador, for ex- 
ample. See Chapter 4 below. 

47. See, for example, Michael Ignatieff, “Human Rights: The Midlife 
Crisis,” New York Review of Books , 20 May 1999, 58-62. See 
also Geoffrey Best, War and Law Since 1945 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1994); and Michael Howard, George J. Andreopoulos and 
Mark R. Shulman, eds., The Laws of War: Constraints on Warfare 
in the Western World (New Haven; Yale University Press, 1994). 

48. Indeed, most of the scholarly work on state violence would be im- 
possible without this scrutiny. 


49. Death squad members who talk or are suspected of being liable to 
talk are also themselves prime candidates for murder. See, for exam- 
ple, chapters 8, 9, and 10 in this volume. 

50. This should not be taken as license to blame human rights activists 
or the media, however; the responsibility for the use of all state vio- 
lence, covert or open, lies with states and their ruling elites alone. 

51. Wolpin, “State Terrorism,” 222-23. This idea bears further research. 

52. Wolpin, “State Terrorism”; Galtung, “Self-Reliance”; Sluka, Death 
Squad; Nicholas Werz, “Die Ideologische Wurzein der ‘Doktrin der 
Rationale Sicherbeit’ in Lateinamerika,” in Tobler and Waldmann, 
163-92; and Moyano, Argentina's Lost Patrol. 

53. Werz, “Die Ideologische Wurzein”; George A. Lopez, “National Se- 
curity Ideology as an Impetus to State Violence and State Terror,” in 
Stohl and Lopez, Government Violence and Repression, 73-95; David 
Pion-Berlin, “The Ideological Governance of Perception in the Use of 
State Terror in Latin America: The Case of Argentina," in State Or- 
ganized Terror: The Case of Violent Internal Repression , eds. P. Tim- 
othy Bushnell et al. (Boulder, Co.: Westview Press, 1991), 135-52. 

54. Lavelle, “State Terrorism,” 15-23, for example, conflates death 
squads and all other forms of state terrorism and therefore argues 
that death squads existed far back in recorded history. 

55. The paradox here is precisely that death squads represent a violation 
of the state’s monopoly over the use of violence, but that is part of 
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